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tion of questions, the truth and reality of the Christian
religion.    But from first to last it does not show the
faintest evidence that the writer ever really knew, or
even cared, what religion is.    Religion is not only a
matter of texts, of scientific criticisms, of historical
investigations, of a consistent  theology.     It is not
merely a procession of external facts and events, a
spectacle to be looked at from the outside.    It is, if
it is anything, the most considerable and most uni-
versal interest in the complex aggregate of human
interests.    It grows out of the deepest moral roots,
out of the most characteristic and most indestructible
spiritual elements, out of wants and needs and aspira-
tions and hopes, without which man, as we know
him, would not be man.    When a man, in asking
whether Christianity is true, leaves out all this side of
the matter, when he shows that it has not come
before him as a serious and importunate reality, when
he shows that he is unaffected by those deep move-
ments and misgivings and anxieties of the soul to
which religion corresponds, and treats the whole matter
as a question only of erudition and criticism, we may
acknowledge him to be an original and acute critic, a
brilliant master of historical representation; but he
has never yet come face to face with the problems of
religion.    His love of truth may be unimpeachable,
but he docs not know what he is talking about.    M.
Renan speaks of giving up his religion as a man might
speak of accepting a new and unpopular physical hypo-
thesis like evolution, or of making up his mind to give